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Success by its Sacrifice, 

“Why was that man’s life a failure?’’ we 
ak. “‘He began with high hopes and good 
prospects. In everything that he undertook he 
behaved conscientiously, faithfully. But in 
everything he seemed thwarted. He was kept 
an underling, because it is in subordinate 
places that faithful men are necessary to the 
business. Disease found an entrance into his 
body. He pines away and dies—though there 
was a brightness in his resignation that would 
never die. But why was a youth of his ex- 
cellent qualities such a failure?” we ask. 

He was not a failure, we learn on looking 
deeper. He might have become a failure by 
succeeding in what men call success: but now 
his life is crowned with success unto life’s 
great end, because he kept the faith, because 
he maintained his integrity, his conscientious- 
ness, kis refusal to climb by deceit, by un- 
fairness, by wrecking others. He kept close to 
his inward witness for truth, while the un- 
scrupulous forged ahead of him and wagged 
their heads in passing. 

All his failures, disappointments, humilia- 
tions were character-makers for him; all their 
“successes’’ were character-losers for them. 
They succeeded in enthroning self. He won 
love, they envy. His life went out, strong in 
the Lord, to its own place; their lives, empty 
of godliness, to theirs. Which were the suc- 
cessful men? 

We call that man a success who has, or 
gets, his own way. The boy that is most a 
terror to his brothers, sisters and parents is 
the one who gets his own way. Suppuse he 
passes through his shortened life successful 
00 that principie. Suppose in every scheme 
he forces himself to the head, even were it to 
be the head of a nation. He lives and dies, so 
far as self-seeking is his motive, the chief 
baby of the nation. For in every family he 





or she, of whatever age, is the principal baby, 
who in mere self-love is most possessed of 
the idea that his or her preferences are the 
first to be considered. 

Having one’s own way in life, if that is 
success, is so in the maxims of worldliness 
only. But it dwarfs character, it belittles the 
heart, and he however powerful carnally or 
by circumstances, whose exit from humanity 
is a relief to humanity, draws his last breath 
as a failure. 

He who cannot say, ‘‘for me to live is 
Christ,’’ cannot say ‘‘for me to die is gain.” 
For to live Christ is to live love, which means 
self-sacrifice. All that men honor in heroism, 
all that generations rise up to call blessed, all 
that history reveres in greatness — setting 
aside the admiration for brilliancy—is the 
spirit of self-sacrifice for the good of others, 
or for loyalty to a high principle. 

But a hidden life of humiliation, an incessant 
training in the school of disappointment and 
drudgery— a university which most women 
and men are attending in this world—is for 
some a better training for the eternal pros- 
perity under Christ its purchaser, and a surer 
character-builder for a glory great in God’s 
salvation, than any amount of this world- 
worshipped success in gains that are not 
godliness. 


Thoughts on Books and Reading. 


He who duly reflects upon the exquisite de- 
licacy and susceptibility of the human mind, 
and its vast capacity either for good or evil, 
will not easily overrate the importance of its 
right culture, and of having the influences 
which are brought to bear upon it of a pure 
and healthful character. Among the influences 
affecting it, few are more powerful or constant 
than books. The choice and character of our 
reading may, therefore, profitably form a fre- 
quent subject for reflection. 

Some persons are anxious to be thought 
great readers; but it is well for such to re- 
member, that it is not what we read, but what 
we digest, that nourishes the mind. ‘‘It mat- 
ters not,” says an old writer, ‘“‘how many 
books thou hast, but how good; multitude of 
books do rather burden than instruct, and it is 
far better thoroughly to acquaint thyself with 
a few authors, than to wander through many.”’ 

The mind requires nourishing food. Trifling 
reading enfeebles it. Lord Bacon wisely says, 
“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider.’’ 
This is undoubtedly the great secret both of 








reading to profit, and of making the best choice 
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of what we read. If books were more com- 
monly judged by their real weight, how many 
popular works would at once shrink into in- 
significance? It is melancholy to think of the 
millions of immortal minds, that accustom 
themselves to reading, which, when weighed 
in the balance, is found to contain little else 
than the lightness of vanity. How many that 
might have attained the stature of full grown 
men, have thus become enervated, dwarfish, 
deformed, or crippled. With desires formed 
for the highest enjoyments, and understand- 
ings capable of the noblest improvement, the 
reading of trifling and pernicious books, the 
habit of mental association with low, mean, 
and unworthy thoughts, has prostrated the 
energies of thousands, and debased them be- 
low themselves. 

As an intimate friend has sometimes been 
styled a second-self, so our favorite books 
may be justly called the mirror of our minds. 
[t may be well for us to look at ourselves in 
this class. We fear that some would have 
reason to be ashamed of their own reflected 
image. The vast aceumulation of trifling pub- 
lications of late years, makes it needful to be 
especially on our guard against them. The 
plain truth is, we have no time for such read- 
ing;and we must be bold enough to say so, 
and act accordingly. Let none of our young 
friends be ashamed to confess, that they have 
never read much which the world loudly ap- 
plauds. Let them beware of being led astray 
by a vain desire to keep pace with the litera- 
ture of the age. Let them not imagine that 
any reading is necessary to their character or 
standing in general society, which is inconsis- 
tent with Christian purity of taste or feeling. 
Some of them have very little time for reading 
of any kind; such ought to be especially care- 
ful, that the little which is granted them be 
duly improved. Let not the precious moments 
be squandered upon trifles. Lay out the little 
that you have to spend upon the best invest- 
ments. Remember that that which costs no- 
thing is not worth the buying. The book that 
can be read without thinking, will be read 
without improvement. 

Let it not be thought hard and uncharitable 
thus summarily to dismiss the crowd of infe- 
rior authors. All that is asked is, that they 
should be treated according to their merits. 
No one ought surely to think it unreasonable, 
that the best and worthiest should be first en- 
tertained. And it may besafely affirmed, that 
he who takes the pains to read and digest the 
good books first, will not only be amply re- 
warded, but will have neither time nor inclina- 
tion for any others. “A good book,” says 
Milton, in characteristic language, ‘‘is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.”’ And when all may enjoy the privilege 
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of communion with such spirits; an intellectual | more immediately concern you, and of which 
companionship with the wisest and best men|you are capable. If your tastes are not de- 
of all ages;is it not surprising that any|cided, prefer subjects which are important 
should seem to prefer mean and low-lived ac-j| and useful, before those which are less so. 
quaintances? Here are those whose characters | Study not from motives of vanity or the love 
are well known, who have stood the severest! of display. Ever bear in mind the apostolic 
tests, who come recommended to us by the/| injunction, to ‘‘avoid foolish and unlearned 
best judges, who have proved themselves | questions,’ which are, indeed, ‘‘unprofitable 
worthy of our esteem and confidence; they | and vain.”’ Not that indolence is to be indulged 
invite us to partake of their most precious|in or recommended; but that our time and 
gifts, and, as it were, court our society and | talents, which are given to us as a precious 
friendship; and shall we be so unwise as to re-| trust, should be diligently appropriated to the 
ject their favours, and rather choose associates | worthiest uses. If.we duly consider the un- 
that will degrade instead of ennobling us, who | certainty and shortness of life, we shall think 
intrude upon us without suitable recommenda- | it needful to put a check upon many curious 
tions, and leave us unimproved, or, it may be, | and difficult inquiries which naturally agitate 
disgraced and polluted, by their idle, worldly, | our minds, and be content to be ignorant of 
or sensual conversation? many things, because we have neither time 
But in making choice of our favorites, we| nor opportunity here upon earth, adequately 
should beware of being dazzled by the splen-| to search them out. And if our first and great- 
dor of genius. It is not the possession, but| est concern be, as it ought to be, ‘‘to give 
the right employment of talent, that gives| diligence tou make our calling and election 
real worth to the character; and they who] sure,’’ we shall not be idle. Our talents will 
have perverted and abused their gifts and op- | find abundant occupation in the plain path of 
portunities, however abundant, are surely more | practical holiness. And in this work of faith 
worthy of our just aversion, than of being | and labour of love, we may often be cheered 
treated as familiars and friends. with the recollection, that the period of our 
The man who employs wealth, not his own, | intelligent existence is not limited by the bonds 
for his own purposes and enjoyments, who|of time; that, on the contrary, this present 
openly sets at nought the most express decla- | life is but, as it were, the childhood of the 
rations of trust, and makes himself great by|soul, (1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12), and that in the 
the shameless fraud; such an one is accounted | eternity which awaits the faithful believer, 
a disgrace to society. And shall they be| all right desires for improvement will be satis- 
thought worthy of our confidence and regard, | fied, infinitely beyond his present conceptions. 
who, having received all their boasted know-| An eternity of love, light, and wisdom, shall 
ledge, illuminations, and wisdom from “the| fill his cup to overflowing. Freed from the 
Father of Lights,’’ have indeed magnified | contagion of sin and the weakness of mor- 
themselves in them, but Him they have not | tality, with an understanding renovated and 
glorified? enlarged, and capacities fitted for his new en- 
It is of the highest importance to accustom | joyments, he will be prepared for all tne glor- 
our intellectual appetites to wholesome food, | ious discoveries that may be then unfolded of 
and in so doing, we shall quickly lose our | the wisdom and knowledge of God, and the 
relish for any other. The more our hearts are | mysteries of His kingdom, which in this world 
seasoned with divine grace, the less pleasure | it is not possible he should ever apprehend or 
shall we have in the writings of men, whose] even conceive. “Then shall he know even as 
talents, however great or brilliant, have not | he is known.”—From ‘‘ The Friend’’ of Twelfth 
been consecrated to ng morse Him cee Month 9th, 1848. By J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE. 
ave them. The true disciples of the Lor a ete 
hee know the unspeakable privilege of an Thoughts on the Great Visitation. 
abiding in Him; they have tasted the sweet A portion of the Editorial of the late 
enjoyment of His heavenly presence, and can | ‘‘Friend’’ No. 43, page 338— is much in accord 
no longer delight in such unholy fellowship. | with my feelings, in so much that I felt to 
Their joys spring from the pure fountain of | make some comment on it; particularly the 
Divine wisdom and consolation, and they rather | words,—‘‘How paltry are our carnal accu- 
loathe than long for the polluted streams. | mulations when found to be but the awful 
They feel how much is implied in the solemn | sport of a moment.”’ 
injunction, ‘‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of} Surely all our possessions are His,—all be- 
God, whereby ye are sealed to the day of re-| long to the Father of the universe. He gives 
demption;” and are often reminded, while | and can take away at his pleasure; even as in 
yet strangers and pilgrims upon earth, that|a moment of time; and we cannot say ‘‘what 
**that which is highly esteemed among men is| doest Thou?’’ How it behoves us to be on 
abomination in the sight of God.’’ our guard, keeping on the watch tower, and 
To the studious it may be said, accustom | seeing how it is with us, whether we are liv- 
yourselves to habits of careful reading. Do| ing in accordance with His will concerning us, 
not be satisfied with assertions second hand. | and thus with holy help we will be the better 
The old rule is a good one: “ Melius est petere | able to meet what is permitted to come across 
fontes quam sectari rivulos.’’ Truth is the} our pathway. 
purest at the fountain head. Do not dip into| The people of San Francisco have certainly 
too many bvoks. It is true economy to confine | met with an awful calamity, which the Ruler 
ourselves to the best. The really good books j of the universe permitted to be, and why? 
contain all the necessary information, which | We cannot tell, only that it was His will it 
is only feebly and inadequately repeated in| should be so; and I have thought in connec- 
the others. Then, again, in the choice of sub- | tion with this of the Scripture words. ‘‘Those 
jects; do not grasp at too many, but rather | eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
confine yourselves to those within reach, which | think ye they were sinners above all men,. . 
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I tell you nay: but, except ye repen 

all likewise perish.’’ (Luke xiii, aay “a 
language still holds good, and a Warning for 
us to-day to think of, whether we, each 
for himself or herself, know something 

this repentance, whether we are allowing opp. 
selves to be willing to be moulded and fash. 
ioned as our Lord and Master would have gg 
to be, each one for ourselves, —Surely these 
things are worthy of our thought. Time jy 
fast passing away, and with some of us, years 
are numbering to the three-score and ten, the 
time allotted to mankind: 

*‘O for a closer walk with God,’’ and endeg. 
voring so to live, as to have a conscience, 
void of offence before God and man: T 
‘*If our hearts condemn us not, we have eon. 
fidence towards God.’’ 

What a favor for any so to live, as to be 
in this condition, and if so, the point is to keep 
there. We are enjoined to ‘watch and pray 
lest we enter into temptation.” Let not 
of us be weary in well doing, but striving for 
the mastery, seeking for Huly help, for guid. 
ance and direction; remembering that the 
crown comes at the end of the race. 

E. C. Cooper. 

Chester County, Pa., Fifth Month, 1906. 


Writings of George Fox. 

The period of the history of England, at 
the time of the rise of the Society of Friends, 
was represented in a marked contrast in its 
literature from the preceding Elizabethan 
Age. 

The prose literature at this time was rich 
in works of a religious character, and owing 
to the unsettled political and religious con 
ditions of England, many controversial pam- 
phlets were written and circulated. 

Pominent among the religious works appear- 
ing then were ‘‘On the Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Living and Holy Dying” by Jeremy Tay- 
lor, ‘‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest’’ and ‘‘Call to 
the Unconverted,’’ by Richard Baxter, and 
**Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ by John Bunyan. At 
the present time in addition to these works 
George Fox’s ‘‘Journal,’’ Thomas Elwood’s 
‘*History of Himself,” and William Penn's 
‘Some Fruits of Solitude,’’ are recognized, 
by those who are not Friends, as representative 
types of the literature of that period, and as 
worthy of being reprinted in attractive edi- 
tions. 

Many Friends in the last half of the Seven- 
teenth Cenvury were actively engaged in writ 
ing books and pamphlets in order to promulgate 
or defend their views of Christianity. Notably 
among these were George Fox, Edward Bur- 
rough, Thomas Elwood, Richard Farnworth, 
Francis Howgill, Isaac Penington, William 
Penn and George Whitehead. Among those 
who engaged in controversy with Friends were 
Richard Baxter and John Bunyan. 

The interest of Friends naturally turns to 
George Fox, and when we examine Joseph 
Smith’s comprehensive ‘‘Catalogue of Friends’ 
Books,”’ we find there listed three hundred and 
eighteen books, pamphlets, epistles, broad- 
sides and testimonies written by George Fox, 
between the years of 1652 and 1690, and prin- 
ted in the English language. A few others 
were printed in the Dutch language. Of the 
above number twenty-eight were written by 
Georg Fox jointly with other Friends. In the 
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e collections in Friends’ Library, 142] ‘‘The Pearle foundin England. ‘his is for| ters in England and elsewhere who teach such 
Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, there are | the poor, distressed, scattered ones in forraigne | Books.’’ La 

igo hundred and sixty-four different writings | Nations, from the Royall Seed of God and} Froma dispute of Roger Williams of Rhode 

George Fox, and of these two hundred and | Heirs of Salvation, called Quakers, who are the | Island with John Stubs, William Edmundson, 

are first editions, and nine are in early edi-| Church of the Living God, built up together | and John Burnyeat in 1672 arose some contro- 

‘jon, while thirty-seven appear only in the | of Living Stones in England, a Visitation and | versial writing, and in 1678 and 1679 George 

(ollected Epistles and Doctrinal Works. Uniting to the Pearl of God which is hid in all | Fox and John Burnyeat published, the “‘New 

Recently quite a large number of the writ-|the World, that every one may turn into him- | England Fire-Brand Quenched, being an al- 
igs of George Fox were offered for sale by a| self and there feel it and find it,’’ was published | swer unto a slanderous book entituled, George 
iondon bookseller, and through the generosity | in London in 1658. There appeared in 1659} Fox digged out of his Burrows, etc., printed 
gfgome interested Friends, twenty-one of these | ‘‘A Primer for the Schollers and Doctors of | at Boston in the year 1676 by Roger Williams 
atly pamphlets and broadsides, which were not | Europe;’’ and in 1660 ‘‘A Declaration from of Providence in New England. 
inthe Library’s collections, were procured for | the harmles and innocent people of God called Mary S. ALLEN. 

i, The ‘Journal or Historical Account of the | Quakers against all Plotters and Fighters in the on ; 

Life, Travels, Sufferings, Christian Experiences | World” by George Fox and others, was pub- Distinct, Audible Speech. 

gd Labour of Love in the Work of the Min- | lished. Thomas é@ Kempis, in his intercourse with 
istry of that ancient, eminent, and faithful It would be interesting to knuw if these two} God said, ‘‘To Thee is my tongue without 
grvant of Jesus Christ, George Fox,’’ with | tracts were received by the rulers to whom | voice, and my silence speaketh unto Thee.” 
apreface by William Penn, in its first edition, | they were addressed:—‘‘For the Emperour of | That is very true in communing with the in- 
isin folio size, and was printed in London for | China,”’’ in 1660; and in 1680 ‘‘To the Great] finite and ommiscient Father. But we as 
Thomas Northcott in 1694. Turk, and his King at Algiers.” human beings must have thought transmitted 

In 1698 appeared the ‘Collection of many| The wide range of topics upon which George} through audible voice. It has long been to 
Select and Christian Epistles, Letters and Testi- | Fox felt called to write relative to the doc-| many of us a matter of great regret that so 
nonies written on sundry occasions’’ which is | trines and testimonies of the Society of Friends, | much is lost in our various meetings through 
aalled the second volume, the ‘‘ Journal” being | are to some extent exhibited in these titles:| our Friends not speaking so as to be heard. 
considered the first volume. — ‘The Woman learning in Silence, or the| We go toa meeting buoyant with love and 

“Gospel Truth Demonstrated in a Collection | Mysterie of the Woman’s Subjection to her | fellowship, and return saying it was a good 
of Doctrinal Books given forth by that faith-| Husband. As also the Daughter prophesying | meeting, only so much that was said could not 
fal minister of Jesus Christ, George Fox, con- | wherein the Lord hath and is fulfilling that he | be heard they spoke so low, or, we lost many 
taining Principles essential to Christianity and | spake by the Prophet Joel, I will poure out|of the points of the discussion the speakers 
Salvation held among the People called Quak- | my Spirit upon all Flesh, ete. Given forth by | mumbled so sadly. The same trial is also much 
as,” also in folio size, was published by Sowle | George Fox” in 1656. A ‘‘Declaration con-| felt in our meetings for worship, and even 
in London in 1706. cerning Fasting and Prayer: Of the True Fast | when those who speak are heard, the strain to 

These three volumes include the most im-| which raiseth up the Foundation of many Gen- | catch their words often takes from the power 
portant of his works, and are the form in which | erations, which is not the hanging down of the} to enjoy and digest the matter of their dis- 
they were first collected. head like a bulrush fora day’’ etc.; ‘‘Of Bow-| course. Perhaps the minister begins so low 

George Fox’s first pamphlet was probably | ings, shewing such as are not to Bow, nor|that the valuable preface or text is lost, or 
one published anonymously, and without date | worship, nor so to doe, are commanded of God, | he ends his solemn thoughts in a whisper, and 
or place of publication, entitled, ‘‘To all the|such as Bow, and worship without, and con- | some let their voices drop at the close of their 
Ignorant People, the Word of the Lord, who| trary to the command of God. Such as are tq | sentences. 

are under Blind Guides, the Priests.”’ Bow according as God hath commanded,”’ No doubt much may be done by all who 
“A Paper showing why we Deny the Teachers | ‘‘Concerning Good-Morrow, and Good-Even;| speak, in cultivation, in taking great pains, by 
of the World”’ first published in 1652 was re-| The Worlds’ Customs; but by the Light which | practising the art of articulation and modula- 
printed in 1654 with the enlarged title ‘‘A| into the World is come, by it made manifest to | tion; opening the mouth well, and closing the 
Paper sent forth into the World from them | all who be in darkness.”’ lips well -giving to the vowels their true 
that are scornfully called Quakers, declaring} ‘‘Concerning Marriage.” sound, not clipping the consonants, or slurr- 
the Ground and Reason why we Deny the Tea-| ‘‘Gospel Family Order, being a short dis-| ing over their syllables. All this is easily ac- 
chers of the World, who Profess themselves to| course concerning the ordering of Families, | quired when quite young, and I would earnest- 
be Ministers, and Dissent from them.” both of Whites, Blacks and Indians.” ly encourage parents to train their children 
“To All Who Would Know the Way to the} ‘‘A Battle-Door for Teachers and Professors | to speak out distinctly, as it may be of great 
Kingdom,”’ printed first in 1653, was reprinted | to learn Singular and Plural, You to Many, | moment in the usefulness and welfare of their 
many times. and Thou to One; singular, one, Thou; plural, | lives. But should the reader of this be in mid- 
These early pamphlets intended to explain| many, you. Wherein isshewed forth by Gram- | dle life and conscious of failure in utterance, 
the convictions and position of the early Friends | mar, or Scripture Examples, how several Na- | could he not go through a course of elocution 
had the effect of arousing controversies with | tions and People have made a distinction be-| lessons and practice them? 

priests and ministers of other denominations; | tween Singular and Plural,’”’ by George Fox, | 1 would sum up these few thoughts with five 
and thereafter we find that many controversial | John Stubbs, and Benjamin Furley. points. First, let the one who stands up to 
pamphlets, and also many warnings to rulers, The ‘‘Battle-Door’’ is a small folio book, | speak, remember, that if we speak, it is to be 
princes, and magistrates, concerning the perse- | printed in London in 1660. Among the sev-| heard. Secondly, that it is dishonoring to 
cutions which followed, were written. eral languages used in it as examples are|God, who has given us in the voice such a 

From the following titles it will be seen that | ‘‘English, Latine, Italian, Greek, Hebrew, Cal-| wonderful and beautiful instrument through 

George Fox not only addressed the people of | dee, Syriack, Arabick, Persiack, Ethiopick, | which to make our thoughts known—if we do 
England, but he felt that he had a message for | Samaritan, Coptick, or Egyptick, Armenian,| not make the right use of it. Thirdly, that 
other countries as well. Saxon, Welch, Mence, Cornish, French, Span-| though some say they cannot command their 

In 1654 was produced ‘‘Newes coming up| ish, Portugal, High Dutch, Low Dutch, Dan- | voice or speak better, there is One ‘‘who can 
out of the North, sounding towards the South, | ish, Bohemian, and Slavonian.””’ On many | make all grace to abound,’’ waiting to give 
or a Blast out of the North up into the South, | pages of this book, in which the subject as | them strength and joy in speaking out clearly 
and so to Flie Abroad into the World: and a|related to the different languages is intro-|for Him. Fourthly, if our words are a message 

Warning to All England and Nations Else-| duced, the outline form of a battle-door is| from God, what a solemn duty is given us to 
where. ’’ printed, and the text is arranged to be enclosed | deliver it to the best advantage, in the tone 

An address, ‘‘This for each Parliament-Man, | in this outline. ‘‘In the latter part of this| suited to reach the hearts of the hearers, and 
that they may see the Wisdom by which all| Book are contained severall bad unsavoury |inspire them with desires for the glory of 

Things were Created with it, to order all things | words gathered forth of certain School Books|God. Fifthly, that we have great examples 
to His Glory given forth by George Fox’’ ap-| which have been taught Boyes in England, | in the apostles and in our Lord Himself!—C, 
peared in 1656. which is a Rod and a Whip to the School Mas-| J. Westlake in London Friend, 
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Letter from England. 
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a reaction against the militarism which swept 
over this country a few years since, and a 
strong protest against conscription as pro- 
posed by Lord Roberts. In addition to this 
many are seeking less formality than is gen- 










ponents called them, by which he would rem; 
his readers of the sins of the Pope and the 
clergy. 

No other translation of the Bible has left 
his personality so indelibly impressed y 












[It seems high time our readers were hear- 
ing of our Friends as in the land of their 








































































































































































day, it is certain that soon after the comple- 
tion of this version of the Bible, a large num- 
ber of copies were transcribed and circulated. 

It is computed that at least 170 copies of 
Wiclif’s Bible or portions of it written previ- 
ous to 1480 are still in existence. 

A revised version was undertaken probably 
soon after the completion of the first trans- 
latiun, on account of its many imperfections. 
Wiclif, who commenced this revision, did not 
live to see it accomplished, but his disciple, 
John Purvey, finished it in 1388. 

Several manuscript copies of this work were 
shown us. A portion of the Book of the Dead, 
dating back to 1000 B. C. and written in hier- 
oglyphic characters on papyrus measuring 
several yards in length, looked as fresh as if 
inscribed recently. Facsimile copies of Wil- 
liam Tyndale’s printed New Testament in the 
first two editions, (1525-26) as well as his 
work on the Pentateuch (1530) attracted our 
attention. 

The difference between the quarto and oc- 
tavo editions is that the former contains mar- 
ginal notes or ‘‘pestilent glosses,’’ as his op- 


poor boys, with a free library attached in 
1656. 

Thus it was contemporary with the rise of 
the Society of Friends. 

The corridors for priests or fellows of the 
Collegiate Church standing near by are now 
filled with 60,000 volumes, some of which 
could not be duplicated. The reading room 
made one feel as if in the middle ages, 
and a more ideal place in which to study, can 
scarcely be imagined. The Baron’s dining 
hall is a typical ancient banqueting room with 
its high ceiling and great fire-places, while 
the kitchen had conveniences for roasting 4 
whole ox at one time. 

The windows in more than one room bore 
evidence of the ninth century and that through 
which the remnants of the feast were passed 
to the poor outside was particularly artistic 
and ample for the purpose. 

There are one hundred boys attending the 
school in this building, and it was very inter- 
esting to see them washing their faces in the 
same stone basins which were used five hun- 
dred years ago by the priests. Manual training 


dear Friends, I longed to return to our com- 
fortable quarters in the suburbs. 

We came on or ‘‘down’’ to Fritchley by the 
5th inst., and if any one wishes to see rural 
England at its best he will not go far astray 
in visiting Derbyshire. 

From Ambergate, where the Amber and 
Derwent unite their waters, the road ascends 
for a mile or more to the village of Fritchley, 
beautifully nestled among the hills. 

Here are typical farm houses and one or 
more castles within sight, built three or four 
hundred years ago. The fields were mostly 
pastures and well set with grass. The new 
meeting-house of Friends was very attractive 
outside and inside. The gatherings of Friends 
and others both morning and evening on First- 
day were seasons of spiritual refreshment, 
and there is an increasing number who appre- 
ciate worshipping the Almighty in silence. 
We believe those who assemble here have 
reason to feel encouraged in their effort to 
maintain a spiritual standard. 

There is at this time, throughout England, 
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present sojourn, which is England. So we re-| erally prevalent among the Churches, so one | our English Bible, as it has been calculated . 
serve the remainder of the letters from France | finds an openness, among the working classes | that at least eighty per cent of the words in 
for the first spaces which may make room for | Particularly, to hear the views of Friends and | the Revised Version of 1881 stand precisely 
them.—Eb. ] many young and older people are enquiring|as they stood in Tyndale’s Testament of 
MANCHESTER, England, Fourth Month 11, 1906. | about them. 1525-6. Even after the unsavory glosses were 
If any wish to try their seamanship the} To meet this inquiry and give the informa- | suppressed, this Testament was publicly ang Id 
English channel will be likely to test their} tion which is desired quite a number of| vigorously denounced by Bishop Tonstall at ities 
powers pretty thoroughly, and our private ad- | Friends, mostly young men have made jour- | Paul’s Cross London, and burned in 1526 ang vant 
vice is, not to cross from Dieppe to New| neys on foot to several parts of the Kingdom. | publicly burned a second time in 1530, than | 
Haven, but to go by Calais and Dover, as it|This movement is accompanied by a convic-} On the whole, if I were to select one from aly 
allows less than one third as much time for] tion that the meetings of the Society need up- | the many heroic characters in English history, cap 
the crossing and accompanying privileges. | building, and if the energy, which has been|I am inclined to think my choice would fali te 
The north of France is not as fertile nor as| given to adult schools so unselfishly, should | upon William Tyndale; as from the moment, Gasp 
picturesque as the south, so far as we could | be directed toward them, a revival of interest|in the year 1523, when quite a young man, ba 
see from the railroad. might result, at all events there is much true | he sail toa priest ‘‘If God spare my life, ere Bau 
At Rouen the track runs through a tunnel | concern on their behalf. If one enjoys librar-|many years 1 will cause a boy that driveth § *™ 
under this great manufacturing city, but we | ies Manchester is the place to see the oldest| the plough to know more of the scriptures a 
saw the gilded statue of Joan of Arc standing | free library in the world as well as a well-| than thou dost,’’ until the day he gave his wot 
upon the neighboring hill. She was burned in| endowed, modern collection of rare books. | body to be burned in consecration to his work cat 
this ancient town and so it seems fitting for | We were much favored to have so good a guide | of translation, he exhibited a rare degree of att 
her image to keep guard over it. Stoning the|as A. Neave Brayshaw when visiting the John | spiritual enlightenment and sanity. The Eng. wot 
prophets and then worshipping their memory | Rylands Library of 100,000 volumes; many of | lish nation and the world owes him a debt of that 
and sometimes their images is quite character- | them very rare books. John Rylands left a} gratitude which has scarcely been recognized, Wh 
istic of misguided human nature. large fortune and his widow has devoted a|as the English Bible has largely shaped our God 
Once landed in England we felt suddenly at | considerable part of it to erect a beautiful | literature and the true progress of the last + 
home. The surprise at hearing and under-| Gothic building, fire-proof and with every | four hundred years. There were three subse. iy 
standing all who pass by almost makes one| modern appointment for the preservation of | quent editions of Tyndale’s Testameut—two 
wonder if they or we have been in a dream|such precious books as the librarian kindly|in the year of his martyrdom (1536) — all 0 
and suddenly recovered one’s native tongue. | showed us. printed in Antwerp and bearing this inscrip- - 
The hedges and stone fences—to say noth-| In one room are stored 2,500 volumes, all| tion: ‘‘The New Testament yet once agayne he 
ing of green pastures and lovely wooded glens | of which were written or printed before 1500 | corrected by William Tyndale.’’ pb 
—lend a most attractive feature to all Eng-| A. D. and the large majority previous to 1480.| The Bible Room of the Ryland’s Library “ 
land. To see and handle the first book ever printed | contained three hundred versions, and the I 
The reception we had upon arrival in Lon-| in Europe (1448-56 A. D.) and to hear nar-| librarian, through whose generous courtesy h 
don was very cordial, and we actually got | rated the trials it occasioned Guttenberg who | we had access to these, gave us much valuable - 
warmed all over and all through at the same | went from Strasburg to Mayence about 1450 | information about their history. 
time, while our host and hostess seemed like | —hoping to get the money necessary to com-| The following day we visited the Humphrey ” 
saints, although we knew they were not enter- | plete the work—was intensely interesting. | Chetham Hospital and Library which was a 
taining angels in disguise. Some 57 different publications by Caxton who | Baron’s Hall in the thirteenth century; being 
This mighty, smoky metropolis with its] introduced printing into England in 1477, | remodeled in 1422. | 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 souls—stretching 15 | were collected here. Henry VIII. confiscated the property and W 
miles in almost every direction from St. Paul’s Wiclif’s MS. Bible (1882) was exhibited | Edward VI. gave it to the Stanley family. 0 
or the Bank of London—seemed so unmanage- | in a state of perfect preservation, written on} About 1653 a library was established in it, f 
able and gloomy, I confess, after visiting} vellum. In spite of the laborious manner in| and Humphrey Chetham, a merchant of Man- a 
Devonshire House, where the Yearly Meeting | which books had to be multiplied in Wiclif’s| chester, made it a Blue Coat School for worthy f 
is held, a month later, and speaking to several 
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one to Philadelphia to reside, preferably in Ger- 
wn. He is encouraged by the hold which 
+ publication seems to take on several outside of 


wt religious Society. 





All Friends are encouraged, being members of a 
nly educational society, to attend the meetings 
of the Friends’ Educational Association, which are 
be held in Moorestown this Seventh-day, Fifth 
footh 19th, in the afternoon and evening, in the 
frends’ Academy Building. Several features of 
isterest are expected. 

An address on “Silent Worship,” will be given 
on First-day, Fifth Month 27th, at three o’clock 
2M. in Birmingham Friends’ Meeting-house, by 

C. Garrett, of Germantown, to which mem- 
hers and attenders of meetings in the vicinity are 
cordially invited, and are also desired to invite the 
attendance of their neighbors. 


Alfred Leeds, of Moorestown, N. J., was set at 
liberty to hold an appointed meeting last First-day 
afternoon in Westfield Meeting House, for the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood who do not usually attend 
st places for worship. He was joined in this ser- 
rice by William C. Allen. A large number are re- 

to have occupied the house, and their con- 
dition was impressively met and entered into. 





Frances HowGILL, of Grayrigg, a sufferer for 
the Truth, by Ernest E. Taylor,” is the title of 
number 7 of the short biographies of the series of 
“Priends’ Ancient and Modern,” issued by the Lon- 
don Tract Association. 

Probably in no more lively way will our younger 
members, or the general public, obtain a distinct 
impression of the history of our religious Society, 
than by means of brief biographies like this, and 
those of this series generally. Here at a price of 
two cents, are forty pages, with illustrations giv- 
ing a vivid account of the life, times, and writings 
of Francis Howgill, a sufferer for the Truth, of 
whom George Fox testified: “Great sufferings, 
and trials, and reproaches, and scorns, and hard 
labors in the work and service of the Lord he went 
through, and many vain disputers, priests and pro- 
fessors of all sects, rose up against him, but the 
Lord in his power gave him dominion over them 
all.” 





CORRECTIONS TO THE “ BOOK OF MEETINGS” OF 
PHILAD'A YEARLY MEETING.—Fourth Mo., 1906. 


Page 6.—Arch Street, Philadelphia, line 1, at 10.30 
o'clock. 

Page 7.—Orange Street, Philadelphia, l'ne 1, at 
10.30 o'clock, afternoon meetings omitted from 
middle of Sixth to middle of Ninth Months. 

Page 8.—Sixth Street, Philadelphia, line 2, at 10.30. 

Page 23.—-Frankford, Pa., line 2, on Fourth-days 
at 7.45 P. M. 

Page 24.—Germantown, Phila., line 16, three min- 
isters. 

Page 27.—Chester, Penna. 
minister. 

Page 43.—Parkerville, Pa. The week-day meeting 
is now held at Kennett Square. 

Page 45.—A week-day meeting is held on Fifth- 
days at 10 a.m. Line 17, there is one resident 
minister. 

Page 60.—Barnegat, N. J. This meeting was laid 
down Eleventh Month 28th, 1905. 

Page 71.—Easton, N. J. There is one resident 
minister. 

Page 93.—There is a closed meeting-house at Plain- 
field, N. J. 


There is one resident 


Page 95.—Line 4. Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 


held at 10.30 a. M. 


Line 9. Philadelphia Northern District Month- 


ly Meeting held at 10.30 a. m. 


Lines 16 and 17. Haverford Monthly Meeting | years. 


is held on the next to the last Fifth-day. 


is held at 10.30 A. M. 
Page 100.—Lines 11 and 12. 


Page 102.—Line 5. 


Page 103.—Arch Street at 10.30 A. M. 


Page 104.—Frankford. The week-day meeting on 


Page 105.—Parkerville. 


need for the proper presentation before our young 
people of the true position of Friends regarding 
fortune telling and witchcraft. 


here on the Pacific coast, a belief in the supernatu- 
ral. 
the power to discern the inmost life of people they 
never met or saw before, and even to foretell com- 
ing events. They do things as wonderful as did 
the Witch of Endor. 


have any dealings with such, and for my part | 
never have; but here is a species of spiritualism 
that is subtle anc powerful. 
Kast. 
young people on this subject ? 
dogmatic assertions, but a capable essay on this 
important subject. 
it. 


that after it is written, though a masterpiece of 
psychology, the true contents of it can be found to 





































Burlington and 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
is held at 10.30 A. M., at Trenton. 

Chester, N. J., Monthly Meet- 
ing is held at 9.30 A. M. 

Line 17. Salem Monthly Meeting is held at 
10.30 A. M. 


Orange Street at 10.30 A. M. 
Sixth Street at 10.30 A. M. 


Fourth-days. 
No week-day meeting. 
Kennett Square. Week-day meeting 
at 10 on Fifth-day. 
Correspondence. 
323 Galena Avenue, 
PASADENA, CAL., 
Fourth Month 29, 1906. 


Dear Friend :—It seems to me there is great 


There is abroad in the land to day, especially 


Men and women by the score appear to have 


Now the Discipline advises Friends never to 


It exists also in the 
What is being done to teach aright our 
Let us have, not 


I hope the way may open for 


Sincerely thy friend, 
BENJ. F. WHITSON. 


[Our first thought about such capable essay is, 


be only an expansion of those most capable words 
of Jesus, who said: “‘My sheep hear my voice and 
they follow me. A stranger will they not follow, 
because they know not the voice of strangers.”— 
Ep.] 





Gathered Notes, 


President Eliot, of Harvard University, summing 
up Franklin's career as a printer and philosopher, 
in substance said that for practical sense concern- 
ing temporal things, Franklin was a master ; but 
he wholly missed the value and appreciation of 
higher spiritual things which are essential verities 
in human life. 

Amory H. Bradford is out in the Jndependent 
against the compulsory study of Hebrew as a pre- 
paration for the ministry. Hesays, “ The average 
man can get a better knowledge of the contents 
and meaning of the Scriptures from translations 
than from such study of Hebrew as it is possible 
for him to secure, without making it a life study, 
which no modern preacher can do without neglect 
ing more important subjects. Men who do not 
know a language, both sympathetically and tech- 
nically, should not be allowed to palm off on others 
their weak attempts at translation and interpreta- 
tion as the truth. The scholars who prepared the 
Revised Version, working together for years, would 


| be far more likely to prepare an accurate transla- 


tion of Job or Amos than any theolog could after 
studying the language in a cursory way but for three 
The men who use faithfully the versions ' have either shut off the flow of oil or have at times 
’ now in existence will come nearer to accuracy than brought in salt water, causing great trouble, 


I know some who can repeat whole gospels from 
memory. They believe in the miraculous birth of 
Christ, but refuse to call him the Son of God, be- 
lieving that as God is pure spirit, He could not 
have a son born of flesh. They call him ‘ of the 
soul of God.” 
idolatry, and to call him God is blasphemy. They 
believe that He ascended into heaven, and will 
come again to earth as is promised, the Messiah 
and Saviour of the world.” 


Page 98.—Line 2. Wilmington Monthly Meeting | those can who study the Bible in the original, but 
whose knowledge is limited and individual.” 





The Christianity of Mohammedans.—“ Mussul- 


mans are Unitarian christians, willingly confessing 
it, 
Channing.” 
Literary Digest, is made by Madame Hyacinthe 
Loyson, in an address from which we quote as 
follows : 


and they are more orthodox than Socinus or 
This interesting statement, says the 


“They accept the Old and New Testaments, and 


They believe that to worship him is 


“In a further characterization of Mohamme- 


danism, Madame Loyson says: ‘Islam is a unity 
with a short and unique creed. 
doubt, discussion or dissimilation. 
bishops, nor priests, and therefore no tormenting 
ecclesiasticism. 
and his disciples, and can, like them, teach and 
preach. God is the only head and ruler. 
are no sects, but everywhere mutual aid associa- 
tions, having the Koran for constitution and charity 
the fulfilment of the law.” 


It admits of no 
It has no popes, 


All are laymen, as were Christ 


There 


-- oe 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep States. - A recent despatch from San Fran- 


cisco, says: Thousands of clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers and other office employes, as well as professional 
men, finding themselves out of employment, are seeking 
work as laborers in clearing away the debris. 
to be done with the great number of destitute men and 
women, who cannot get down to the level of laborers, is 
a question that is puzzling the authorities. 


What is 


Secretary Metcalf has stated since his return from 


California that the destruction of San Francisco and the 
other California cities and towns furnished the best ob- 
ject lesson to architects and builders in this country and, 
indeed, the world. 
that steel structures had best withstood the shocks and 
fire, and that granite under intense heat was virtually 
useless. 


It was proven conclusively, he said, 


Another point which, he said, impressed him consider- 


ably was the fact that the situation disclosed a smaller 


proportion of poor persons in San Francisco than gener- 
ally had been supposed. It was found that there was on 
deposit on the day of the calamity in savings banks over 
$165,000,000, or an average of $300 per capita. 

The Governor, since Fourth Month 18th, has been daily 
declaring each succeeding day to be a legal holiday, thas 
preventing the foreclosure of mortgages and postponing 
the payments of other obligations that might otherwise 
fall due. 

The insurance companies have made the announcement 
that they will pay the losses by the fire, which it is esti- 
mated by underwriters will amount to $200,000,000. It 
is stated that when this money is put into circulation, it 
will relieve the people of San Francisco as no other means 
can. Toa great extent the work of demolishing walls 
and clearing away debris has been postponed because of 
the doubt regarding the attitude the insurance companies 
would take. 

Although the President has decided that it is not 
proper for the United States Government to accept con- 
tributions from abroad for the relief of the San Fran- 
cisco sufferers, Secretary Taft has found it possible to do 
so in his capacity of president of the American National 

Red Cross. 

All saloon licenses in San Francisco have been ordered 
revoked by unanimous vote of the Board of Police Com- 
missioners on suggestion of Mayor Schmitz, who said that 
he had decided that all saloons must remain closed for an 
indefinite period. Hs attributed the absence of crime 
| and the presence of order since the disaster to the fact 
| that the edict against the selling of liquor had been 
rigidly enforced. 

It is reported that the California oil fields have not 
suffered by the earthquake. Io other States earthquakes 
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Legal proceedings instituted by the Government against 
certain companies manufacturing paper, and forming the 
combination called the Paper Trust, have ended in the 
formal withdrawal of the defendants. This is regarded 
as a complete victory for the United States. The bill of 
complaint alleges that they had agreed together to re- 
strain trade and commerce in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. The manufacturing companies above 
named are the owners of plants situated in the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan and they manufacture 
substantially the sole supply of news print and fibre 
paper for the district west of Chicago and east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

An improvement in printing books for the blind has 
lately been made by embossing the letters upon sheets of 
aluminum instead of paper. It is stated the aluminum 
sheets are far easier to read than the best paper books, 
especially by those who have become blind late in life, or 
whose fingers are not very sensitive. They are also prac- 
tically indestructible. The thickness of the sheets is .004 
of an inch, and a book of twenty pages costs $1.25 a 
copy. 

It is stated from Washington that the American dele- 
gates to The Hague conference will give the heartiest 
support to any proposition that may come before the 
gathering looking to the restriction of armaments of the 
Powers, but will not initiate any such movement. 

Efforts have been made by the Department of Agricul 
ture for several years past to increase the length of the 
cotton fibre grown in this country. It is stated that an 
increase of one-eighth of an inch in the length of the 
fibre, means the addition of a cent a pound to the value 
of the crop. By careful selection and cultivation the 
Department has established a variety which yields a fibre 
longer by three-quarters of an inch to an inch-and-a 
quarter than the fibre of the old variety. The seed of 
this variety is said to be now furnished to farmers by the 
Department. 

In the settlement of the coal strike it is understood 
that the findings of the anthracite strike commission are 
still to govern, and the business will go on on the same 
basis as for the last three years. The strikers will be 
taken back, except those who have committed violence. 
The production of anthracite in 1905 is stated to have 
been 69,339,152 tons of 2240 pounds, the largest on re- 
cord, and exceeding that of 1904 by about 4,000,000 
tons. The average number of men employed in the mines 
in 1905 was 165,406. 

The amount of deposits in nine banks and trust com- 
panies in Wilkes-Barre in the year 1902, when the strike 
in the anthracite region took place was over twelve mil- 
lion dollars. In the first month of the present year, after 
three years of regular working of the mines the amount 
was over nineteen million dollars in the same institutions, 
a gain of more than fifty per cent. 

It is stated that the U.S. weather bureau has made ar- 
rangements to send storm warnings by wireless telegraphy 
to ships at sea. Systematic collection of reports are to 
be made from ships at sea concerning weather conditions 
and these forwarded at once to Washington whence 
warnings will be sent to vessels in the storm area. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has lately rendered a decision 
in regard to the payment of the expenses of the removal 
of the Cherokee Indians from the States of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Georgia more than fifty years ago. 
These expenses have been charged to the funds of the 
Indians, to which they objected. This Court of Claims 
has decided in favor of the Indians, as against the Gov- 
ernment and the U.S. Supreme Court has confirmed this 
judgment. By this decision nearly five millions of dol- 
lars are to be distributed among the Eastern Cherokees, 
numbering about 50,000 persons most of whom are in the 
Indian Territory, although several thousand of them re- 
main in or near their ancient homes in the Eastern 
States. It is said that this is the largest private claim 
ever allowed against the U. S. Government. 

A recent report of the Committee of Educators in 
Massachusetts, states that in the school histories used 
between 1843 and 1885 the,amount of space devoted to 
wars was 40 per cent. of the whole. In the books used 
between 1885 and 1897 the war space had fallen toa 
little over 28 per cent., and in the newest histories, writ- 
ten between 1900 and 1906, was reduced to a little more 

than 24 per cent. 

In the effort to lessen the occurrence of malaria in this 
State it is announced from Harrisburg that Commissioner 
Dixon has employed an expert entomologist to take up 
the .work and map out all the malaria districts in the 
State. The report of the entomologist will give all the 
conditions supplying the environment necessary to support 
the lives of the variety of mosquitoes which carry the 
poison from one person to another. 

If this work should prove economical it is proposed 
that the country surrounding the larger centres of popu- 
















































is most prevalent. 

FOREIGN.—On the 6th inst. a new statement of the 
fundamental law of Russia, was issued by the government, 
containing 82 articles dealing with the nature of the im- 
perial power, the rights and duties of the people, etc. It 
is said that with little exception, the changes made are 
in the direction of further buttressing the imperial power, 
protecting the crown lands and properties from interfer- 
ence by the Parliament and giving the Emperor power to 
conclude loans independently should the Parliament re- 
fuse to pass the budget. 

On the tenth inst. the Russian parliament was inaugu- 
rated at the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg, amid great 
splendor. A despatch says the Tsar’s speech from the 
throne was listened to with breathless silence. It was 
couched in an admirable, even cordial, tone, and asked 
for the co-operation of Parliament for the regeneration 
of the country. But the failure to mention the word 
amnesty was deeply deplored. The Lower House after- 
wards met in the Tauride Palace and elected a president. 
A despatch says: “The most striking feature of the as- 
sembly was the multiplicity of races and classes and the 
colors of the costumes of members. There were noble- 
men and other men of high station standing beside sim- 
ple peasants or workmen clothed in the costume of the 
shops or the villages, turbaned Mussulmans and Buddhists 
from Bokhara, idolators from the Kirghiz steppes, Ortho- 
dox priests in black cassocks, Catholic bishops in purple 
cassocks, Circassians, Armenians and Tarts from the 
Caucasus, Jews from the Pale, and Lithuanians and Es- 
thonians from the Baltic provinces. Most of these wore 
their national dress, but there was a spirit of earnestness 
about all which augured well for the future. The Coun- 
cil of the Empire or the Upper House of Parliament was 
formally opened on the 11th inst. Count Witte, the re- 
cent Premier, has been appointed a member of this body. 
A reply to the speech from the throne is to be prepared, 
in which it is expected some of the measures demanded 
by the Lower House will be specified. 

A late dispatch from Odessa says that although Jewish 
emigration from south Russia decreased during the last 
two months, it still averages upward of a hundred daily 
from Odessa alone, and the exodus from the Jess populous 
Jewish centres is proportionately larger in consequence 
of the general apprehension that the danger to the Jews 
is greater there than in Odessa, where they constitute 
fully a third of the 500,000 population. 

A despatch trom Naples indicate that Vesuvius 
is again showing considerable activity. The main 
crater is discharging sand and cinders. 

On the ninth inst. a despatch from Paris reported 
that the strikes continue in a number of industries, 
and it is estimated that there are 110,000 men out, 
including portions of the carpenters’, masons’, la- 
borers’, printers’ and jewelers’ organizations, and 
the furniture workers and employes of the auto- 
mobile factories. 

The questions in dispute between Great Britain 
and Turkey were referred to inthe House of Com- 
mons on the seventh inst. by the Foreign Secretary 
Grey, who said, “‘ If the latest developments inthe 
Turkish demands were admitted, it would place 
Turkey in a position which would be a real dan- 
ger, not only to the freedom of the Suez Canal, 
but to the liberties of Egypt and the khedival dyn- 
asty. The British Government’s and the Khedive’s 
interests necessitated pressing a settlement on the 
lines that the frontier of Egypt should remain as it 
had existed undisputed for many years.” It is 
stated that Turkey has yielded. 
The University of Berlin has established a course 
of study in alcoholism. Different phases of the 
question are to be considered, including the influ- 
ence of alcohol on the intellectual development of 
youths, its relation to insurance, its connection with 


State hygiene, and the relation of alcohol and the 
penal code. 


NOTICES. 


THE meetings for worship held at Orange Street Meet- 
ing-house on First-day, and at Fourth and Arch Streets 


on Fifth-day will hereafter be held at 10.30 o'clock in- 
stead of 10 o'clock. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.30 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


| 
lation be investigated and the most dangerous pools and | 


streams be mapped out, starting with the built-up muni- , train which leaves Broad Street Station, Philad 
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Friends’ Educational Association Annual Cop. 
ference at Moorestown, New Jersey, Pifth 
Month 19th, 1906 


The Annual Conference of Friends’ Educationa] 
Association will be held at Moorestown, New 
Jersey, Seventh-day, Fifth Month 19th. By king 
invitation the Association will be guests of the 
Committee and Staff of Moorestown Academy, 

3.45 P. M. in the Meeting House, 

1. Secretary’s Report. 

2. “The Over Crowded Curriculum,” 

Ten minute paper, Ann Sharpless, 
“The Over Crowded Home.” 

Ten minute paper, Edwin M. Wilson, of 

the Haverford Grammar School. 
Discussion. 

“ Batavia.” 

Personal observations in the Schools of 

the place and comment upon the Batavia 

system, Walter W. Haviland. 

Supper will be served at 6 P. M. in the school 
building to which all are cordially invited. 

14p PoE.’ 
Address, “A Liberal Education.” 
Prof. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 
Of Columbia University, New York. 
ESTELLE M. NEWSOME, Secretary. 


The 2.50 Pp. M. train from Market Street Ferry 
reaches Moorestown at 3.20. Returning the 8.59 
train reaches Philadelphia at 9.35. 

Trolley service—Regular Club Trolley from 
Camden 2.50 P. M.; Special Conference Trolley at 
3 P. M.; regular trolley service at 3.08 P. M. Re- 
turning, Special Conference Trolley 9.10; regular 
trolley 9.12. 


3. 





Diep.—Mary A. Brown, wife of Wm. Jordan Brown, 
at Belvidere, N. C., the home of her daughter, Fourth 
Month 28th, 1906, in the seventieth year of her age. 
She was the daughter of Aaron and Jane Stalker (dec’d), 
of Randolph County, N. C. In early life she accepted 
Christ as her Saviour, and throughout a long and useful 
career, was his humble follower and willing servant. She 
was an Elder of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, N.C. It 
was not given her by her Master to engage in those 
duties which were conspicuous and of a public character, 
but her services were performed in a quiet, humble way, 
and in such a manner as to pass unnoticed by many of 
her co-laborers. Many have testified that her quiet, un- 
obtrusive manner in her home and religious life was in- 
spiration to them for better, truer service. She was 8 
woman of very deep thought, strong convictions, and re- 
markably clear and unerring in her judgment. These 
attributes made her opinion much sought by those who 
knew her. In her quiet life-work, like Mary, she sat at 
Jesus’ feet and heard his words, and “chose that good 
part which shall not be taken away from her.” 


, Fourth Month 27th, 1906, at her residence in 
Philadelphia, Resecca WHITE, daughter of the late Josiah 
White, in her ninetieth year. She was an esteemed mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. [From another 
source we have received this testimony : “It might in 
truth be said that hers was a noble and useful life, and 
her character one of unostentatious worth. She aimed 
at following in the footsteps of her Divine Master in 
doing good to the bodies and souls of men, and her self- 
denial for the good of others was remarkable. Also, her 
integrity in all her business transactions, often reminding 
her friends (or beholders) of the Scripture declaration: 
“If ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scripture, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well, 
(James ii: 8.) Many who observed her faithfulness to 
her conscientious scruples, are comforted in the belief 
that He who is the ‘Judge of all the earth,’ hath pro- 
nounced upon her his righteous sentence, ‘ well done good 
and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’”] 

































